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THE PLACE OF THE CLASSICS IN THE PUBLIC 
HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM * 



By Thomas E. Finegan 

Superintendent of Public Instruction 

for Pennsylvania 



[We regret that space does not allow us to print the whole of Superinten- 
dent Finegan's excellent paper. The following is the concluding portion 
which deals more specifically with the Classics. — Editor.] 

The time and the place for a discussion of the public school 
program are opportune. Nearly three centuries ago the decree 
issued in this city by the General Court of Massachusetts and the 
ordinance of the West India Company enacted in New York, 
requiring the establishment of schools, were predicated upon the 
ground that the interest and protection of the commonwealth 
were promoted through the education of all its children. The 
English and the Dutch are the two peoples who have made the 
chief contribution to the establishment and development of or- 
ganized systems of education in America. As the country has 
grown and expanded, and our economic, political, and industrial 
questions have become more complex, there has been a cor- 
responding development and expansion in our educational re- 
sources. The history of the origin and growth of secondary 
education in America follows closely the important epochs in the 
development of the history of the country. The colonial period 
had its Latin-Grammar schools; the period from the Revolution 
to the Civil War, its academies ; and in the period following the 
Civil War we have seen the rise and phenomenal development of 
the American public high school. The Latin-Grammar schools 
had their inception in similar institutions in England. While we 
trace the origin of the American academy to European institu- 
tions, it gradually developed characteristics peculiar to American 
ideals. The public high school had its origin in America. It was 

1 Read at the Third Annual Meeting of the American Classical League, 
Boston, July 3, 1922. 
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founded to meet the actual commercial, industrial, and political 
necessities of the country. 

The city in which we are convened, with its educational history 
and literary traditions, has the honor of having organized, a 
little over a century ago, the first American high school. The 
events leading to the organization of such an institution are 
evidence of the purpose which its founders intended it should 
serve. It is recorded that on the anniversary of the Battle of 
Bunker Hill the school committee was considering the appoint- 
ment and salaries of teachers in the Latin-Grammar school. A 
member of the committee introduced a resolution authorizing the 
establishment of an English classical school. The resolution was 
referred to a sub-committee. Later this committee reported the 
resolution favorably and the school committee voted "that it is 
expedient to establish an English classical school in the town of 
Boston." Following the democratic practices of these New Eng- 
land times, a town meeting was held in the very room where we 
are now gathered and the subject was debated and the resolution 
was finally adopted with only three dissenting votes. The follow- 
ing quotation from the report of the sub-committee to the town 
meeting indicates the purpose which it was intended the high 
school should serve : 

"The mode of education now adopted and the branches 
of knowledge that are taught at our English grammar 
schools are not sufficiently extensive or otherwise calculated 
to bring all the powers of the mind into operation nor to 
qualify youth to fill usefully and respectably many of those 
stations, both public and private, in which he may be placed." 

Service, public and private, according to this record was the 
great objective. What a marvelous growth these institutions 
have attained within the century! Seventeen thousand of these 
great democratic agencies attended by more than 2,000,000 boys 
and girls and under the instruction of 80,000 teachers. What an 
opportunity they afford for service to mankind! 

Teaching a boy the fundamentals of a trade, even training him 
to be a skillful mechanic, is not necessarily going to make a good 
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citizen of him. Nor is teaching a boy Latin or Greek in itself 
going to make him a man who measures up to the standard of 
citizenship which must prevail in America if the ideals upon 
which the nation was founded are to be maintained. It is not so 
much what is taught as the spirit which the teaching develops, 
the outlook in life which it gives, the mental attitude of service 
which it forms and the real spiritual power which it produces. 

The public high school must serve every purpose which I have 
specified. It must disseminate knowledge among the masses 
which will give them a true perspective of the meaning of democ- 
racy and of the obligations and opportunities of an American 
citizen. It is an agency capable of a mighty contribution in the 
solution of our great problems in democracy. To make its great- 
est contributions in all these affairs it must lay the foundation for 
the soundest scholarship which is attainable, and it must not fail 
to give consideration to any of the great movements in civiliza- 
tion. 

It has taken a long time to reach the specific question as to 
the place which the Classics shall have in the public school pro- 
gram. The conditions which I have attempted to visualize form 
the background of the functions which our great system of public 
education must serve. In my judgment, there should no longer 
be a controversy in this country as to whether or not the Classics 
shall have their place in our public school program. It should 
be settled once and for all that no public school program is com- 
plete which does not give the Classics adequate consideration. 

There has not been a time in all our history when a knowledge 
of the Classics was so imperative as today. I use the term "Clas- 
sics" in no restricted sense whatever, but in the broadest possible 
construction. I am not thinking simply of the teaching of Latin 
or Greek. I am thinking of the record of the achievements of 
mankind ; of the landmarks in the development of ancient civiliza- 
tions; of the history of nations, peoples, rulers, philosophers, 
forms of government, religious practices and beliefs, and political 
science; of the contribution of outstanding personalities which 
have influenced society and increased human progress; and of 
the literature of the ages which has enlarged the vision, excited 
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the imagination, stimulated civic righteousness, refined customs, 
manners, and habits; and enriched the spiritual possessions of 
the human family. 

No system of education in a democracy is complete which does 
not make adequate provision for the Classics. Those who scoff 
or sneer at the value of the Classics do irreparable injury to the 
progress of democratic education. If democratic life and govern- 
ment are to be elevated to the highest point of efficiency and 
service to mankind, we must profit by a knowledge of the experi- 
ences, the errors, the wisdom, the philosophy of the peoples of all 
ages. 

Those who believe in the modern thought of democratic educa- 
tion should discontinue their assailment of the Classics, should 
take a firm stand for their preservation, and should join in the 
adoption of methods which shall increase the number of students 
who enter this field of scholastic attainment. 

On the other hand, the man who has lived in the field of Clas- 
sics, whose life has been enriched and ennobled, whose store of 
knowledge of human progress has been enlarged, and whose 
cultural influence and mental power have been strengthened and 
increased through his relations with the Classics, must recognize 
the new social order which our civilization has brought about. 
He, too, must observe the spirit of co-operation and fair play. 

I would not impose the study of the Classics upon any student, 
but I would make such study available for all who possess mental 
aptitude for it. I would seek out those who might be profited by 
such study and place before them the advantages, the pleasures, 
and the satisfaction which such study will afford and the service 
it will enable them to perform. I urge upon all bearing responsi- 
bility in the solution of the pressing problems of our democratic 
civilization to aid in handing down to an increasing number of 
young people an intimate knowledge of the Classics. Give them 
the opportunity to relax from the troubles and perplexities of the 
intricate problems of the day and catch new inspiration and 
increased power by looking back upon the picture of the struggle 
of the early but comparatively simple problems of the life of the 
Ancients. 



